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issues had in this way been withdrawn from circulation; and the process is still going on. Thus, while the mints were closed to the free coinage of silver^ they were employed in replacing the withdrawn rupees, and also in supplying certain Native States with British rupees in substitution for their own currency, which their rulers had agreed to demonetize* In addition, it was from time to time found necessary to increase the currency in circulation in order to meet the public demand, as shown by the reduction of the proportion of silver in the currency reserve. The total coinage at the mints between 1893-4 and 1903-4 amounted to 55-9 crores, of which 29*7 crores represent a net addition to the circulation. The largest additions were made in 1900-1 (13-27 crores) and in 1903-4 (10*65 crores). At the beginning of this period it was estimated, as the result of elaborate calculations, that the total number of rupees in circulation was between 125 and 130 crores, in addition to an unknown number in private hoards* If it be desired to ascertain the actual quantity of currency now in circulation, some allowance must be made for the export of rupees to the East coast of Africa and across the Himalayas ; while, on the other hand, some addition must be made for the hoards forced into circulation during the recent periods of famine, Supposing that these two causes (of which the precise effects are unascertainable) have balanced each other, the total present circulation may be estimated at between 155 and 160 crores.
'I he             The right of coinage, which had been acquired by the
principal Native States during the decay of the Mughal empire, was not taken away wijen they fell under British suzerainty, In 1893 thirty-four States still possessed their own mints, which issued coins bearing the device of the State and current within its limits. The weight and fineness of these coins differed in many cases from those of the British rupee, and some inconvenience to local trade resulted from this cause. An Act was theiefore passed in 1876 empowering the Governor-General* in-Council to declare coins of Native States of the same fineness and weight as the Government coins to be, subject to certain conditions, a legal tender in British India, and authorising Native States to send their metal to the mints of the Government of India for coinage* The States of Alwar and liikaner alone availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by this Act, When the Government mints were closed in 1893 the value of the Native States' rupees fell considerably below the token value of the British rupee, and these States